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STUDENTS’ SOCIETY TYPESETTING 


3480 McTavish St. ° 


Typesetters to the Stars ¢ The georgian, too. 


392-8914 


Roots would like 
your next walk to class 
to be a part of your education. 


We'd like you to learn a little 
about your feet—why they 
work as they do, and why they 
don’t always work as they 
should. Did you know, for ex- 
ample, that if instead of bang- 
ing your soles about on cam- 
pus concrete, you were to go 
strolling barefoot on a beach, 


(2) 
(@) 
“0 


two things would result. First, 
your grades would drop. 
Secondly, your heel would 
make the deepest part of your 
footprint. This is because na- 
ture intended your heel to be 
the lowest part of your body. 
So in Roots your heel sits in the 


roots 


NATURAL FOOTWEAR 
2065 Bishop 


(at de Maisonneuve) 


844-7604 


lowest part of the shoe. You 
immediately stand straighter. 
And when you walk, you use 
leg muscles you probably 
haven’t used for years. All of 
this takes the load off other 
parts of your body, parts which 
all too often get overworked 
from incorrect posture. 


) 


If you’ re wondering whether all 
this can happen in good- 
looking well-made footwear, 
try on a pair for yourself. One 
look should persuade you that 
Roots is much more than a 
beautiful idea. 

It’s also a very attractive shoe. 


1433 Bishop St. 


We buy and sell used paperbacks and records, jazz, rock, r & b, blues 
and classical. Come and fish around. 


Open 6 days a week from 11 a.m. 


Friday, August 9, 1974 


georgian happenings 


All material must be submitted 
typed and double spaced three 
days prior to date of publica- 
tion. Handwritten material will 
not be accepted. 


Travelling 
Discotheque 


Frat parties, etc. 
Best sound in town! 
Ted Blackman 


622-5299 or 861-5052 


Official holiday on September 
2: Labour Day will be observed 
as an official holiday on Mon- 
day, September 2. The univer- 
sity will be closed. Sunday ar- 
rangements for access will be 
in effect. 
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DISPENSING OPTICIANS CONTACT LENSES 


Five Locations to Serve You 


1460 Sherbrooke W (corner Mackay) 842-3809 
3550 Cote des Neiges (Seaforth Medical Bldg.) 932-6806 
5016 Sherbrooke W. (near Claremont) 487-5131 
St. Martin Shopping Centre, Chomedey, Que. 688-8864 
Cavendish Mall, Cote St. Luc 482-8290 


the georgian advertising office requires a clerk-typist. 
This position is part-time, 20 hours per at $2.50 an hour. 
Duties include the typing of invoices and correspondence, 
filing and some telephone reception. 

Experience within these areas and the advertising business 
‘preferable but not necessary. Will train. 


Apply to: 
Robert Burton 
Advertising Manager 
H-649-6 or call 879-4462 


eorgian advertisin 


LIBRARY 
HOURS 


August 11to 
September 6, 1974 


Main Library, Norris 


Monday to Friday 
Saturday and Sunday 


9:00 am to 5:00 pm 
CLOSED 


Science and Engineering Library, Hall 


Monday, Wednesday, Friday 9:00 am to 5:00 pm 


Tuesday and Thursday 
‘Saturday and Sunday 


Study Rooms, Hall 


9:00 am to 10:00 pm 
CLOSED 


Rooms 431 and 1224 Open subject to Hall Buil- 


ding operating hours 


Room 437 CLOSED 


** BOTH LIBRARIES WILL BE CLOSED MONDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 2, 1974 


Friday, August 9, 1974 


$50,000 Deficit 


by Evelyne MICHAELS 

The ever-controversial Sir 
George Student Union may 
cease to be an issue this fall if 
the new Day Students’ Asso- 
ciation Council decides to sell 
or rent the Crescent St. 
building. 

Although the situation at this 
time remains somewhat tenta- 
tive, it appears that some sort 
of definite action will be taken 
regarding the Union, which last 
year went an estimated $50,000 
-over budget. The options are 
fairly clear-cut: ffirst, the 
building can be sold, or, as a 
second possibility, leased to an 
independent party. Another 
plan which is being considered 
would involve keeping the 
Union as a study and lounge 
area for students, closing the 
kitchen and putting in vending 
machines. The final and most 
drastic alternative would sim- 
ply be to close operations down 
for the coming year. 

Each of these possibilities 
carries with it certain problems, 
according to DSA president 
John Freedman, who along 
with other members of Council, 
has been studying the problem. 

“Both sale and rental are 
being seriously considered,” he 
said, “but the relatively small 
size of the building could cause 
difficulties here. If we keep it as 
a sort of study-lounge, that 
would mean hiring a manager 
and paying salaries, which is 
an added expense. Complete 
closure would only be consi- 
dered as a last resort.” 

The Union is given a fixed 
budget of $30,500 each year. 
Last years’s gross expenditures 
were in the area of $93,000, 
with the net cost estimated at 
around $82,000. This puts the 
deficit at something over 
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Look ’79 


An introductory notice and 
specification document has 
been drafted by Director of 
Planning J.P. Petolas and 
sent to Quebec. In it is out- 
lined plans and provisions for 
a new, expanded campus for 
Sir George, with a target date 
of 1979. 

The building project is 
geared toward the fact that 
present government space 
norms, based on full-time day 
students, are likely to be soon 
replaced by rather more gene- 
rous norms based on full-time 
equivalent students. Planning 
is based on the expiry of the 
Norris Building lease in June, 
1979. 

For further details on the 
expansion, see page 8. 
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“There’s no way we can let 
this happen again this year,” 
Freedman stated. “Financially, 
we just can’t take it.” 

Who is to blame for the 
deficit, and why was it allowed. 
to occur? 

“First,” Freedman explained, 
“the Union was never budgeted 
for in Council—out of approxi- 
mately $125,000 which last 
year’s DSA received in student 
fees, $82,000 went into the 
Union—that’s close to 70 per 
cent.” 

Freedman went on to com- 
plain that although Ivan Schae- 
fer was hired last year to 
manage the Union, he was not 
given free reign. 

“What in effect happened 
was that he became respon- 
sible to 27 other people— 
Council—and soon everyone 
had their hands in it. Certain 
members of last year’s exec- 
utive assumed duties but never 
followed through with their re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Freedman blames the Un- 
ion’s failure to poor planning, 
lack of advertising, and general 
apathy on behaif of Sir George 
students. : . 

“Out of the $25 which each 
day student paid in fees to the 
DSA, $18 was spent on the 
Union—the Union which vir- 
tually nobody used. | suppose 
Council is to be blamed more 
than anyone else. In the past 
two years we’ve spent in the 
neighborhood of $130,000 on 
the place.” 


Another issue centres around. 


some $25,000 worth of reno- 
vations which the Union under- 
went last year, the same reno- 
vations which kept it closed 
until the middle of the first 
term. 

“It would have been almost 
as cheap if we had called in 
professionals to do the job,” 
Freedman said. “We did ask 


Union Facing 
Sale or Closure 


someone to come in and draw 
up some plans for interior 
design—frankly speaking, it 
was my father’s firm, and he 
did it for us without charge: But 
for the sake of $3000, it was 
decided that we would do our 
own designs, pull in carpenters 
and workmen off the street. 
And as a result, we were way 
off schedule in opening.” 

Freedman sees the fact that 
the Union opened late as a 
contributing factor to _ its 
failure. 

“The time between Septem- 
ber and November is impor- 
tant—students get into the 
habit of going to a particular 
place then. They ended up in 
the Cafeteria or the Fyfe 
because they were getting fed 
up asking when the Union was 
going to open.” 

A possibility exists that the 
fate of the Union will be put toa 
student referendum early in 
September, because the DSA 
feels students should have 
some chance to voice their 
opinions. But timewise this 
could present a problem. 

“If we have to wait for 
students to decide whether to 
lease or sell, then we will have 
lost the market—people want 
the building now so that they 
can open at the beginning of 
September. The whole notion 
of areferendum will have to be 
decided in Council.” 

If the Union is sold, the 
money will go into a trust fund 
which will not be touched until 
the New Sir George Campus 
Project is completed. (see page 
8 for details). Then, the capital 
will be put towards renovating 
what Freedman calls “a proper 
student centre”, which would 
include added space for recre- 
ation and lounge facilities, 


~student services, and student 


association offices. 


“The interest from this 


aban SHORE 


Take a good look at the Sir George Student Union because it 


the georgian /3 


appears as though its. days are numbered. 


Capital might be put aside in 
this manner,” Freedman ex- 
plained, ‘but we could also use 
it as a sort of stopgap to 
prevent further increase «in 
student fees over the next four 
years. That interest, less taxes, 
could also be put towards 
added lectures and campus 
events.” 

Last year’s Union manager 
Ivan Schaefer is reacting cau- 
tiously to the DSA plans to sell 
or lease the Union. 

“| really feel that the options 
have not been fully investi- 
gated,” he said. “So many 
things must be taken into con- 
sideration. For instance, the 
real estate boom in Montreal is 
on a downward swing—how 
much could we get for it, rea- 
listically speaking? And if we 
rent it, what are the legalities of 
the thing?” 

According to Schaefer, the 
discussion on the Union’s 


future amounts to little more 


than “lots of inexperienced 
people uttering statements 
which on closer inspection, 


don’t bear fruit.” 

Schaefer is also questioning 
why two separate task forces 
organized to study the Union 
over the summer have not met. 
“They should have been study- 
ing contingencies for months 
now. What happened? If any- 
thing is decided now, it’s going 
to be a rushed-up job without 
any real dialogue or investiga- 
tion.” 

President Freedman respon- 
ded by saying the task force is 
now “in a holding pattern,” and 
explained that too many people 
have been away on vacation or 
unavailable. 

If the referendum is held, it 
will probably occur around 
September 17, but this depends 
on what steps Council takes 
over the next month. 


Concordia: Still Waiting 


by Evelyne MICHAELS 


“We believe the merger is 
imminent.” 

With these strangely familiar 
words, Assistant to the Rector 
Michael Sheldon’ described 
where Concordia stands almost 
two years after the initial be- 
trothal of Sir George Williams 
University and Loyola College. 

According to Sheldon, “it’s 
very likely that the loose ends 
will be wrapped up next week, 
which means the official an- 
nouncement should come 
round about August 20. At 
least, this is what we're 
working towards. It all depends 
on the government and the 
lawyers -at- this: point.” « «<-> 


The adminstration, it ap- 
pears, is not overly concerned 
with the delay. 

- “There was never any doubt 

that the merger would go 
ahead,” Sheldon’ explained. 
“As long as Concordia exists 
before school begins this term, 
there’s really no difference if 
it’s settled in May or in 
August.” 

Responding to suggestions 
that Bill 22 is responsible for 
the hold-up, Sheldon com- 
mented that “While that may 
well be, | really don’t think that 
the planning has been that 
careful. The only thing you can 
really say about the govern- 
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that they haven’t really put the 
pressure on to get the merger 
finalized on paper. The rea- 
sons? Your guess is as good as 
mine.” 

President of the DSA, John 
Freedman, was more. voci- 
ferous about the delay. 

“Last year we were hearing 
‘merger soon’, ‘merger im- 
minent’ every two weeks. It’s 
likely that the reason it’s going 
to be passed now is to appease 
the English sector for Bill 22.” 

What both parties, adminis- 
tration and student government 
alike, seem agreed upon is that 
the hard part is yet to come. 

“The thing is now we’ve got 


_to make the damn thing work,” 


Sheldon said. “The full integra- 
tion of administration must go 
ahead, the merging of policies 
and rubbing of egos.” 

One of the major problems 
involves what Sheldon calls 
“the defensive attitude on the 
part of both Sir George and 
Loyola,” which, he says, is 
going to be difficult to combat 
in a time of. tight enrollment 
and even tighter budgets. 

“This attitude is a direct 
result of the delay in finalising 
the merger, and it has served to 
poison the atmosphere. The 
problem now is to get back toa 
more active and optimistic out- 


look.” 
continued on page 4 
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Bill 22: 


Une Tempete dans une Theiere? 


Just about everyone has an opinion on Bill 22. Attitudes 
range from outrage to panic to philisophic calm. 8s 

About the only thing that most people—that is, most 
angtais—agree on, is that our erstwhile mild-mannered pre- 
mier has handled the entire affair with just a shade too much 
high-handedness. The bill itself, and particularly the section 
concerning education, has been called an usurpation of civil 
liberties and unconstitutional to boot. That may be true, and 
| would be the last one to defend the bill on those terms. 

But after the reams and reams of statements and amend- 
ments are torn away, after the outlines have all been outlin- 
ed, and the speeches all been spoken—what does it all really 
mean? 

The extreme reaction by English Quebecers, while quite 
understandable, seems to be nothing more than a tempest in 
the proverbial teapot. Quebec has been moving and will con- 
tinue to move in the direction of unilingualism. The outcry 
has arisen only because English Quebecers cannot tolerate 
being dictated to. 

For those of us who truly love Quebec and want to remain 
here, the price which Bill 22 demands is not that high. We 
must all make an effort to understand it for what it is—an 
attempt by French-speaking Quebecers to save the little that 
is left of a culture which is slowly being suffocated. 

The real point of the whole argument was driven home to 
me the other day when | mischanced to become embroiled in 
a discussion about Bill 22 with a patient at the hospital 
where | work, an elderly Jewish man. 

“It’s terrible, awful!” he cried, waving his arms about. “It’s 
like the Nazis, telling us we can’t speak our language, telling 
uS we can’t send our children to study in the parochial 
schools.” 

“Surely it’s not all that bad,” | ventured timidly. 

“But it is,” he countered. “What happens to us when our 
language dies, when we no longer control our future? I’m tel- 
ling you, it means the end of our culture here in Quebec. But 
those lousy French—what do they know about that?” 

What indeed. 


Evelyne MICHAELS 
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To Stress 


Dick Greaorv. Germaine 
Greer. Alan Arkin. Erich von 
Danniken. Rod Serling. 

If President John Freedman 
and fellow members of the Day 
Students’ Association have 
their way, these will be just a 
few of the people who will be 
coming to Sir George during 
the next academic year. 

“| want to really hit the 
students, and show them that 
we really want to do something 
for them,” Freedman said in a 
recent interview. 

Beer bashes involving the 
whole university are also 
planned, which will take place 
on the mezzanine and in the 
sculpture garden. 

To realize these ambitious 
plans, Freedman believes that a 
partial reorganization of the 
association is necessary. For 
instance, program planning will 
be centralized—the faculty 
associations will all work 
together to avoid duplication 
and time conflicts. 

“We've found that if we do 
this, our costs are lower, and 
students — will be better 
informed,” he said. ‘“We’re 
having a lot of programs this 
year. The DSA itself could not 
afford to bring that many peo- 
ple to entertain the students. 
To pay for these programs, 
we’re having the other associa- 
tions share the costs. They are. 
doing this willingly, because 
they want to see students be- 
come involved again.” 


Nonetheless, plans for in- 
creased student participation 
are going to be more expen- 
sive—five dollars more to be 
exact. 


“We were left with such a 


deficit last year, that if we 
didn’t increase our fees, we 
would still be $25,000 in the 
red,” Freedman explained. 

“Moreover, we wouldn’t be able 
to afford any programmes, 
because costs have increased 
anywhere from 25-30 per cent 
over last year. All that we’ve 
done is to bring student fees 
more into line with costs.” 

To make the association run 
better, some changes are 
planned in the constitution, 
which Freedman attacked as a 
“useless document, as inane as 
it can be.” 

One article of the constitu- 
tion states that any fee increase 
must be put to a referendum 
before it can be levied. 

“But how can you do this, 
when the new student leaders 
come into office in May?” he 
asked. “Students have already 
left. If you hold a referendum in 
September, after rgistration, 
you'll never get your fees,” 

Another section says that the 
powers of the president are 
defined by Council. The impli- 
cations of this article could be 


serious, Freedman believes, 
since this year’s Council 
consists of new, relatively 


inexperienced members. 

“Do they know what Council 
should be doing?” 

Freedman thinks council 
should be the controlling factor 
in the association, a body to 
debate the merits of its plans. 
“Instead what has happened in 
the past, was that there was a 
lot of grapevine talk. Problems 
weren’t being brought up at 
Council, but were being talked 
about in the hallways, which 
doesn’t lead to a_ healthy 
situation. 
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Programming 


“What I’m hoping is that the 
handbook | am _ writing on 
student leaders’ responsibili- 
ties will definitely alleviate this 
situation.” 

From early indications, it 
would also appear that the 
association will have a busy 
year, regarding the merger. 

During the summer, Freed- 
man has been holding meet- 
ings with Bill Loucks and Irwin 
Katsof, co-presidents of the 
Loyola Students’ Association. 
They are close to finalizing a 
Concordia Day Students’ Asso- 
ciation, and hope to present it 
to their respective councils for 
approval by the end of August. 

Although details of the new 
setup are sketchy, it appears 
that the types of student 
government at Sir George and 
Loyola will remain much as 
they are now. The new 
Concordia association will 
most likely be an executive 
Structure, providing coordina- 
tion between the two cam- 
puses. 

“We of the students’ asso- 
ciations are prepared for the 
merger, and so are Sir George 
and Loyola,” Freedman de- 
clared. “But I’m not so sure 
about the government. They 
had no reason to hold back on 
it for a year. 

“Maybe they’re using it to 
appease the English sector by 
creating the largest university 
in Quebec, because of Bill 22,” 
a motive that Freedman thinks 
is damnable. “If they (the 
‘government) are going to use 
uS aS puppets in their little 
game of petty politics, then | 
don’t think the university 
should have any part of it,” he 
asserted. 


cont’d from p. 3 

While the students at Loyola, 
in particular, have been hostile 
to the merger, Sheldon sees no 
corresponding hostility among 
Sir George students. “For the 


most part, our students are 
simply apathetic.” 
President Freedman, too, 


stressed that no matter how 
students may feel about the 
merger, the important. thing 
now is to make it work. 
“Without hesitation | will say 
that 99 per cent of Sir George 
students just don’t give a damn 
in either direction. The merger, 
in my mind, has been forced 
upon both institutions. But if 
and when it becomes an actu- 
ality, | would recommend that 
the student body give full sup- 
port to the aims and objectives 
of Concordia. | think we have 
potential for one of the finest 
universities in North America, 
and | only hope that everyone 


will take advantage of the 
resources we’re going to have.” 
In addition to “giving McGill 
a run for its money”, Freedman 
feels the merger will accom- 
plish several other things. 
“Hopefully we will see some 
standardization and reform in 
structures—for instance, the 
abolition of high-pressure final 
exams. | also think once the 
two institutions are one, we'll 
be able to weed out a lot of the 
lemons in the faculty, because 
attempts will be made to recruit 
professors of higher calibre.” 


Another sensitive area will be 
the merging of Sir George and 
Loyola student associations. 

“In the past the problem has 
been that each association has 
attempted to absorb the other. 
This must change, and | 
believe, is changing.” 

No structures for the new 
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named Concordia University 
Day Student’s Association 
(CUDSA)—have been _ firmly 
decided upon, but Freedman 
and Loyola co-presidents Bill 
Louts and Irwin Katzoff are 
working on it. 


“We each realize that we 
must give a little for the better- 
ment of the whole,” Freedman 
commented. “It appears that 
the system will be an imitation 
of the Board of Governors of 
Concrodia University, with 
equal representation from each 
campus.” 


Plans are being considered 
for a single graduation ball this 
June, and there are hopes for 
inter-campus events. For the 
most part, however, it looks as 
though 1974-75 will be a year of 
planning and initiation, with 
full operations beginning in the 
1975-76 term. 
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Last year John Freedman [second from left] sat on a Day Students’ Association 
Council which was largely ineffectual and lacking in any sort of dyna nism. This 


year. 


year, he is running his own show, and if the curtain opens the way he wants it to, 


ESA Retrospective 
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Editors note: 


Just as the 
1973-74 school term was 
drawing to a_ close, the 


georgian received the following 
comment regarding last year’s 
Evening Students’ Association. 
Because the matter of trustee- 
ship and accompanying injunc- 
tions were still being decided, 
we did not print the comment. 
Now that the trusteeship has 
been upheld, we feel that Mr. 


Burrill’s opinions can and 
should be aired. 
After watching the ESA 


abdicate its responsibility to 
evening students for some 
seven years, the Board of 
Governors of Sir George Wil- 
liams University stepped in and 
brought down the curtain on 
the rapidly deteriorating ESA 
“Follies”. In 1968, the Board of 
Governors, in what must have 
been one of their most 
irresponsible moments, grant- 
ed the ESA under their new 
President Bill O’Mahoney, the 
right not only to claim them- 
selves representatives of even- 
ing students, not only to 
enshrine their bastardization of 
Robert’s Rules of Order as a 
constitution, but the ultimate 
right of taxation of the 
population concerned. 
O’Mahoney and his gang of 
apprentice politicos were off 
and running, and despite the 
usual internal wranglings, noth- 
ing has stopped them until 
now. As with all governments 
and pseudo-governments the 
ESA politicos have been united 
on one thing: their own self- 
perpetuation and aggrandize- 
ment. Let no one be mistaken, 
the activists within the ESA 
have never to my knowledge 
done anything illegal, such as 
embezzlement. They didn’t 
have to. The Board of Gover- 
nors gave them full rein by 
accepting their constitution 
and claims of representation as 
valid; and we, the evening 
students, far too studious, far 
too busy, and __ politically 
apathetic, abdicated our res- 


ponsibility to say “NO” when 
the university demanded that 
we pay for this obscene per- 
formance upon registration. 
What the ESA has done with 
our money is highly enlighten- 
ing and very beneficial—to 
those within the ESA executive. 
O’Mahoney was elected Presi- 
dent of the ESA for the first 
time in 1968 at a meeting which 


.couldn’t have been attended by 


more than 60 people. Nonethe- 
less, with this overwhelming 
mandate and a plank in his 
platform committing himself to 
such action, he successfully 
persuaded the Board of Gover- 
nors that the $15,000 grant 
from the Dean of Students was 
inadequate, and that the ESA 
required acompulsory tax of $6 
per student to be collected 
upon registration. 


The new $45,000 budget 
helped launch the Paper, the 
Georgian Snoopies and a host 
of other clubs and associa- 
tions. Complete with his own 
newspaper column, O’Mahoney 
went about doing the thing he 
knows best, selling a product— 
this time himself. By the fall of 
1969 O’Mahoney had managed 
to ingratiate himself sufficient- 
ly with the Montreal elite to get 
himself elected to the Board of 
Management of the YMCA. 
Needless to say, he promptly 
ditched the ESA, even though 
in the midst of his second 
term of office. After exploiting 
all the possibilities that this 
afforded (Mr. O’Mahoney has 
moved on from the advertising 
agency of Marck Sharp & 
Dohme to his own advertising 
agency) he’s back with the 
ESA. : 


The ESA has come a long 
way from Bill’s early days. In 
June of 1969 they moved from 
their small but adequate offices 
on the third floor of the Hall 
Building to the much headier 
climes of the 6th floor. In the 
process they nearly quadrupled 
their floor space. The offices of 
the ESA in comparison to other 
areas of the university is 
startling. It ought to be—it cost 
over $9,000. A good politician 
always takes care of his own 


first. 

O’Mahoney was the Presi- 
dent when the ESA first began 
granting itself fat honararias. 
This little nicety hit an all time 
high of $10,000 plus in 1970-71. 
And while evening students 
have been going through the 
agonizing and frustrating ex- 
perience of registration only to 
find that the courses they 


wanted, is some cases the 
cours¢s they needed were 
closed, the executive has 


acquired the right to register 
before all other evening stud- 
ents. All students are equal; 
only some are more equal than 
others. 

Government is business; and 
big government is big busi- 
ness. The ESA has grown by 
leaps and bounds, from a paltry 
but adequate $15,000 Dean of 
Students Grant to an all time 
high of $91,000 in 1970;71. This 
year the ESA bandies about a 
$65,000 budget as though it 
were some kind of victory over 
inflation. 

But really the crux of the 
matter is not merely the heady 
sums which these vain-glorious 


politicos are allowed to play 


around with, but rather what 
right do they have to collect it, 
and what right do they have to 
calim to represent us, the 
evening students of _ Sir 
George? For that matter what 
right does any student associa- 
tion on this campus have to 
this right? With regard to this 
question the ESA is only a sick- 
ening example. 


Prior to March of 1969, the 
elections of the ESA were a 
semi-private meeting of the 
hyperactive evening students. 
The students would stand 
around and listen to the 
aspiring politicians over coffee 
and doughnuts and then vote 
for the most persuasive candi- 
dates in a show of hands (the 
meetings were that small). On 
March 9, 1969 we evening 
students met as usual to go 
through this great exercise in 


student “democracy”. On 
March 9, 1969 there was a 
person present of -unusual 
talents. Wayne Gray (Rob 


then Sir George 


Jadah’s new quotable hero) 
came, observed, and_ took 
actions. Borrowing a leaf or 
two from Randolph Hearst, 
Gray decided to throw some 
excitement into the meeting. 
Knowing full well that a 
proposal to dissolve the ESA 
was antipathy to those present 
and having no possibility of 
success he proposed it. It made 
a great headline on Monday. 

Nonetheless out of this 
meeting and furor came the 
proposal to open _ polling 
booths in prominent places 
within Sir George for a week. 
Supposedly this would maxi- 
mize student participation. But 
most of all it made the ESA 
claim to represent the evening 
students virtually unquestion- 
able. With such an opportunity 
to vote, and with a crusading 
journalist like Wayne Gray to 
keep evening students infor- 
med through “their own” paper, 
The Paper, anyone who didn’t 
vote was apathetic. They 
weren’t confused, misin- 
formed, disgusted, too busy or 
boycotting the elections; they 
were apathetic. 

In 1969-70 there were 8,543 
registered evening students out 
of which 1,659 voted in what 
was advertised as the most 
crucial election of the ESA’s 
history in March of 1969. Less 
than 20 per cent of the evening 
student body decided that we 
all should enslave ourselves to 
this gang of gamesters. In 
March of 1972, elections were 
neld. Out of 8,844 students 
1,002 voted; less than 12 per 
sent. In a special by-election 
eld in November of 1972, the 
‘esults were little better; 1,006 
dallots cast out of an evening 
student population of 8,844. 
3ecause 12 per cent of the 
2vening students of Sir George 
Nilliams University participate 
n these elections, which of late 
yave become higly question- 
able in their validity, the rest of 
Js are forced to join this asso- 
tiation and financially support 
it. This isn’t democracy. It’s 
tyranny. 

Just because the powers that 
ye- within. -the- -university - do 
sertain things we assume that 


is in for some interesting programs and activities in the coming 
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not only are they correct but- 
that they are legally justified in 
doing so. Instead of pissing 
away more than half the ESA 
budget in administration ex- 
penses, they would have been 
better advised to challenge 
some of these actions in court. 
However it’s highly unlikely 
that the ESA would have 
started something which threa- 
tened not only its own 
existence but that of all student 
government. 

There is not and has never 
been any basis in law for the 
existence of the ESA. What is 
even more legally questionable 
is the right of the university to 
force students to join the ESA, 
or any student body for that 
matter, upon registration and 
agree to pay a fee to this body. 
In fact it is illegal and totally 
contrary to Canadian law. 

After consultation with two 
lawyers, Mr. David Goldenblatt 
and Mr. Jacques Desmarais, | 
can find only one legal 
precedent for the above- 
mentioned situation: The Que- 
bec Labour Code. This allows 
any bargaining agent (students’ 
association) to receive a check- 
off of dues at source (Registra- 
tion) from all members of a 
bargaining unit (evening stu- 
dents). However this bargain- 
ing agent must have a mandate 
to do so from over 50 per cent 
of the bargaining unit. From 
the above-mentioned ESA elec- 
tions which are the ones in 
which there was the highest 
amount of student participa- 
tion, this has clearly never been 
the situation. In fact the Board 
of Governors has been grossly 
irresponsible in certifying the 
ESA and other student associ- 
ations as bargaining agents 
without this proof of an 
absolute mandate. 

This can be corrected. Hold a 
referendum. If the student 
associations do not receive the 
support of 50 per cent or more 
of the student population 
concerned, then the right to tax 
us, the students, should be 
disallowed. It’s time we had 
responsible government in this 
university. -=- 
Bill BURRILL 
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Day Students’Association Programming 


Speakers Thursday, September 26th 
Dick Gregory 


Thursday, October 10th 
Alan Arkin and ‘Catch 22’ 


‘ Tuesday, October 22: 
‘ Erich von Danniken 
4 —Chariot of the Gods 
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School for 
‘Speed Freaks’ 


by Ihor OSAKIWSKY 

The bottleneck of the 
twenty-first century according 
to Joel Bonn, the Director 
General of the International 
.Reading Institute, is the 
human being who, despite all 
the advances and accom- 
plishments of this century in 
technology, science and the 
arts, is neglecting to increase 
his basic reading speed to 
meet the demand. 

With the worldwide intro- 
duction of supersonic presses 
which this year alone will 
produce an estimated 60 
million pages of new, scienti- 
fic documentation never be- 
fore published, with compu- 
ters printing out at 2,400 lines 
a minute and the book mar- 
kets swamped with hundreds 
of thousands of pages of 
non-technical reading materi- 
al, the human being should be 
increasing his reading speed 
to 15,000 words per minute, or 
a page a second, to avoid the 
backlog which he will inevita- 
bly fall into. 

Before you get your hopes 
too high about reaching the 
15,000 words per minute rate, 
this figure which Bonn quoted 
is reserved for only one per 
cent of those people taking 
courses based on Evelyn 
Wood’s reading dynamics of- 
fered by the Reading Institute. 

These “speed freaks”, or as 
Bonn prefers to call them, 
“naturally fast readers’, are, 
the exceptions rather than the 
rule. The vast majority of 
people attending the courses 
usually triple their reading a- 
bility and hover around the 
1,000 words per minute mark. 

Bonn emphasized that in 
most cases the students of 
today do not read any better 
and probably read much 
worse, with the advent of te- 
levision, than the students of 
the past. Their reading speed 
averages at the turtle’s pace of 
240 words per minute and can 

‘ be compared with the reading 
speed in the Victorian Era. 

Modern students, Bonn 
claims are reading at one-fifth 
of their potential. This, he 
says, does not keep up with 
the modern image that stu- 
dents are trying to create for 
themselves as being “ad- 
vanced, modern, efficient and 


scientific in their approach to. 


“It this young man reads at the average rate, he can absorb ™ 


See 


their subjects.” 

“Why should a_ student 
struggle five hours studying 
each night in addition to 
doing all the research and all 
the things he is supposed to 
be doing each day, .when he 
can do exactly the same 
amount of work in_ three 
hours?” asked Bonn. 

He also pointed out that 
reading is not a subject like 
mathematics, sociology or 
political science. It is a skill 
that students will use every 
year for the next 60 years of 
their reading life and should 
be learned before they enroll 
in any heavy reading courses. 

The International Reading 
Institute which is listed as a 
Canadian private school tea- 
ching the Evelyn Wood 
Reading Dynamics method 
operates in 11 different coun- 
tries and. 186 cities. 

-Out of a total of 100,000 
people who took the course in 
1973, half were students 
either attending high school, 
university, or taking corres- 
pondance courses. In Quebec 
last year 2,000 people gradu- 
ated from the Institute and 75 
per cent of them were taking 
some kind of other courses 
which qualified them for the 
student rate. The Institute 


‘also taught “in house” at the 


invitation of 400 companies 
and 200 private and public 
schools. 

According to the figures 
supplied by Bonn, the failure 
rate is a scant 2 per cent of the 
total enrollment. On the other 
hand, the completion ratio, 
which is 90 per cent, is higher 
than for any other self-im- 
provement course anywhere. 

The reason for this high 
completion ratio, explained 
Bonn, is that the students 
don’t have to finish the course 
within the first eight weeks. If 
they don’t finish the course 
immediately, they can come 
back any time they want later 
in life. 

“Henry Kissinger took 29 
months to get through the 
eight lessons,” said Bonn. 
“He did it in three different 
countries at no extra charge.” 

The appeal to professors for 
a course like this, suggests 
Bonn, is the advantage _it 
offers of being able to read the 
same book five times, or five 


‘\ 


speed reading, chances are good that he can triple that rate. 


different books by five differ- 
ent authors in the same time 
period that they now take to 
read one book. 

“Students are not really in- 
terested in saving time. Some 
of them are putting in time. If 
they could cut their study time 
in half they could read the 
same book. three times over,” 
he said. . 

Bonn labeled this the “mul- 
tiple reading process” and 
added that it is “extremely es- 
sential” that students have 
time to read a book from dif- 
ferent points of view. 

A management consultant 
by profession, Bonn admitted 
that he is not a_ reading 
teacher or a specialist, and 
was even initially skeptical 
that the course would work. 
He now claims proudly that he 
more than tripled his initial 
reading speed and can cruise 
at 1,000 words per minute. 
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“The reason why the me- 
thod works,” said Bonn, “is 
that speed reading is nothing 
other than learning to read vi- 
sually and learning to use 
your brain in a different way 
than it’s being used now. 
Instead of reading by sounds, 
one sound ata time, you learn 
to read visually.” 

But he quickly pointed out 
that his Institute does not 
teach speed reading as a full 
course. It concentrates on 
teaching reading dynamics 
and is more concerned with 
comprehension skills, memo- 
ry and learning skills. 

One of the big ditterences 
between the Evelyn Wood 
course and any other course, 
explained Bonn, is that their 
method lets the student keep 
the skill with him as long as 
he lives. The Evelyn Wood 
method uses the hand as a 
pacing device and the trick is 


Before you go to school, 
you oughta get dressed. 


Jean Junction presents some last 
* minute essentials before you leave for 


aN 


60 stores 


Dao Ooood4 
SCHOOL 


Write Aunt Miriam a thank you note 
for the encyclopedia she sent you 


Tell your girlfriend/ boyfriend you 


And drop in to see us at Jean 


Because, before you go to school, 
you oughta get dressed. 
(Mother will be pleased) 


across Canada 
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to learn to adjust the finger 
and the pattern of your move- 
ment. 

“In the old fashioned speed 
reading courses that were 
taught with machines,” said 
Bonn, “we found that when 
the machines were taken away 
from the students there was a 
drastic fall off in their reading 
ability. 

“But the machine courses 
do work. The trouble is that 
the students don’t go to the 
expense of buying one and 
training on it.” 

Asked what he feels is the 
limit of man’s reading ability, 
Bonn answered that man can 
read as fast as he can think. 

“The eye is strictly the lense 
to let you see, and physically 
you can see thousands of 
words per second. It’s a 
matter of sorting them out and 
putting them in the right 
order.” 

Bonn agreed that speed 
reading is not suitable for all 
types of reading. For the 
student studying the poetry of 
John Donne or the plays of 
Shakespeare, the original oral 
effect is lost at 1,000 words 
per minute. 

When reading serious poe- 
try or plays Bonn suggested 
that “students remove the 
finger” and fall down to the 
reading pace that the works 
are intended for. 


school. 


Borrow acompass. 


last spring. 


Collect your bets. 


love her/him. 


Junction. 
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by Evelyne MICHAELS 


After years of suffering from 
the “single building syn- 
drome”, it looks as though Sir 
George is finally going to get a 
campus to call its own. A task 
force composed of administra- 
tive people from both Sir 
George and Loyola have been 
working quietly in the back- 
ground for some time now, and 
the results have been sent to 
the Department of Education 
for approval. 

The push for an expanded 
campus comes in anticipation 
of the expiry of the Norris 
Building lease in June 1979. 
The project involves construc- 
tion of a new building or 
buildings on space owned by 
Sir George (see chart p.9), and 


New 
LOOK 


although the government is 
becoming increasingly rigid in 
applying its expenditure norms 
for new _ construction, the 
university hopes to augment 
existing space with an addi- 
tional 300,000 square feet, 
100,000 of which will be used 
for a new library. 

The 20-page “Devis Pedago- 
gique” submitted to Quebec, 
outlines some of the problems 
which Sir George has had to 
face in the past due to lack of 
proper campus facilities: 
“The distance between buil- 
dings, the non-functional char- 
acter of most rented areas... 
makes university life and ad- 
ministration increasingly diffi- 
cult and frustrating. It is now 
recognized that the eventual 
merger of the Loyola campus 
with Sir George will do nothing 
to resolve the problem of 
space...” 

The general objective of the 


_New Campus Expansion is “to 


gradually and totally replace 
those spaces which are rented 
or considered non-functional in 
a way which will best serve the 
particular needs of the depart- 
ments which now occupy 
them...we will then be able to 
regroup departments and ad- 
ministrative services which are 
now dispersed in numerous 
annexes. Above all, we will be 
able to construct a_ central 
library to replace the wholly 
inadequate facilities now in 
existence. Present library ad- 


the options being con 


This artist’s conception of the Hall 


ee 


ministration, technical — ser- 
vices, storage facilities, etc. 
are housed under different 
roofs in different locations, and 
in no way offer sufficient 
space.” 

By building mainly = on 
property already owned by Sir 
George, the proposal con- 
tinues, some 180,000 square 
feet of rented space would no 
longer be necessary, and this 
would mean eliminating rental 
costs of close to $800,000 
annually. 

On May 2, 1974, a second 
building planning meeting was 
convened which discussed the 
possibilities and limitations of 
the project. 

Fred Lebensold, a_ local 
architect who has been _in- 


volved in Sir George campus - 


planning in the past, was 
present to offer his perspec- 
tives and suggestions for the 
expansion. 

According to Rector John 
O’Brien, the meeting was “in no 
way intended to be of a 
decisional nature, but rather to 
discuss directions and alterna- 
tives.” 

Lebensold’s concept __ in- 
cludes several options based 
on the following general plan: 
the overall use of the area 


available together with the 


parking lot on the northwest 
corner of de Maisonneuve and 
Mackay for the construction of 
several buildings of limited 
height but extending some way 


~ TARGET 1979 


underground, preserving so far 
as possible the original facades 
but not the houses’ behind 
them. 

A particularly interesting 
idea which Lebensold dis- 
cussed was the possibility of 
closing off Mackay St. which 
could then be developed into a’ 
kind of campus mall, the two 
sides of the street being linked 
by weather-connected protec- 
tions. 

“Some of the Mackay fa- 
cades are wonderful pieces of 
sculpture brought over from 
Scotland by ship,” Lebensold 
said. “Similar ones on Dor- 
chester have already been torn 
down, so we would really like 
to see if there isn’t some way to 
save these.” 

The idea of a mall would cor- 
respond well to Lebensold’s 
vision of “more air, light, safety 
and greenspaces for Sir 
George”, but he warned that 
the city’s policy on such con- 
struction is not known. “It 
sounds really good,” he said, 
“but | wouldn’t advise anyone 
to count on it too much.” 

The exact nature of the new 
campus is a subject which will 
be hotly debated in the future. 

“Experience with the Hall 
Building has left little enthu- 
siasm for creating a replica 
next door,” is the widespread 


AG in anew Sir George campus deals with just one of 
sidered by the campus planning committee. Other possibilities include 


turning Mackay St. into a mall or building one other major structure to accomodate the new 


library. 
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This campus map of Sir George Williams University well illustrates the diffuse 
nature of existing facilities. The shaded areas, including the Norris Building, the 
Sherbrooke St. administration headquarters, and the Shuchat Building, are all 


opinion as _ expressed by 
‘Assistant to the Rector Michael 
Sheldon. “The concept. of 
mixing academic and student 
life activities in the’ same 
building has its vigorous 
critics. On ‘the other hand, 
_there is the appeal of all-under- 
one-roof in the Montreal 
climate.” 

According to Sheldon, the 
government at present. is 
sympathetic to a single new 
building. 

“Flexibility should be a prin- 
ciple in the planning of any new 
structure—apart from the 
space needs of the library. The 
allocation of the space between 
the Hall Building and whatever 
new construction is _ finally 
decided on will require careful 
consideration. Perhaps the Hall 
Building could be regarded as 
specialized and the new struc- 
tures general. The Engineering 


labs, most of the science labs, © 


the theatre, and H-110 will 
certainly remain in the Hall 
Building. Whether food ser- 
- vices should be decentralized is 
an open question.” 

Stretched out as it is over five 
years, the project must and 
does have certain priorities— 
namely a new library and 
increased space for athletics 
which will lose Birks Hall. 
Space must also be found for 
Fine Arts which is short of 


studio areas in the Hall 
~ Building and is, in_ part, 
- temporarily housed in_ the 


‘Bourget School. 

Architect Lebensold’s con- 
cept of a new Sir ~ George 
campus includes several com- 
mercial areas fronting the 
street, to be used for the 
bookstore and galleries, and 
also rented to tenants providing 
services attractive to the 
university. Of course, the 
criteria for rental would have to 


resulting from 


LL 


be carefully developed. The 
financial aspects could prove 
complex. “The government 
would not accept deficits 
renting high- 
cost space to interesting but 
penurious tenants,” Sheldon 
cautioned. Possible suggested 


Working Drawings and Specifica 
tions 


ral Contractor 


Deficiencies 


Acceptance of Buildings 


° 


tenants were consultants and a 
day-care centre. i 
Even in this early planning 
stage, many questions are 
being raised—for example, 
should Sir George use up all 
the space now available to the 
university, or likely to be 


= 4 
rented by the university. The building 2 


available, in this “one-shot” 
effort, or would it be better to 
envisage one or more higher 
buildings, thus leaving some 
existing houses on the site or 
creating green space? In this 
same line, the present CEGEP 
enrolment picture raises ques- 
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behind the Hall Building are owned by Sir George, and would be the major areas for 
new construction. : 


tions about whether Sir George 
will attain the government 
projection of 5,100 full-time 
students. 

“This should be borne in 
mind in developing building 
plans,” warned Sheldon. 

The question of the new 
Library was also discussed 
extensively at the planning 
meeting. Essentially a teaching 


library, could it be designed 


more openly, allowing some 
interpretation with faculty of- 
fices, etc? The idea of the 
library as a community service 


- was raised, but this seems to 


run counter to the rather rigid 
government allocation of funds 
between educational and cul- 
tural services. It was noted that 
the floor loadings do not allow 
for major expansion of the 
library in the Hall Building. 

A motion from Dr. J.C. 
Giguere, Secretary pro-tem of 
the Engineering Council, was 
distributed at the planning 
meeting, strongly recommen- 
ding “that the Science and 
Engineering Library be left in 
its present location with 
expanded and improved space 
and facilities.” 

Planning and discussion for 
the campus expansion will 
continue, with the next major 
step being the government’s 
blessing on the project. 

“Financing and other restric- 
tions can well force compro- 
mises during later planning and 
construction,” Sheldon con- 
cluded. “It is important that 
whatever plan is developed 
should be realistic, not so 
exaggerated that the only 
possible compromise is a 
smaller Hall Building...A wise 
principle would appear to be to 
make the maximum use of the 
available space, tempered by 
aesthetic and human _ consi- 
derations.” 
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ATTENTION 


NEW SIR GEORGE STUDENTS!!! 


If you want to get involved in some- 
thing creative, interesting and fun, 

: the georgian needs you. Potential 
writers, layout people, photogra- 
phers and artists—come down to 
room H-649 and see if you want to 
sign up on our team. We may be just 
what you’re looking for. 


Sick of hearing 


about student apathy? 


The best way to fight it is to get in- 
volved. the georgian needs new 
blood—people who are energetic, 
talented, and willing to learn. Room 
H-649 is the place. You bring the 


interest—we supply the rest. Got a beef ? 


The best way to fight it is to get in- 
volved. the georgian needs new 
blood—people who are energetic, 
rested in their environment, people 
who are bright, energetic, and willing 
to learn. If you think you can write, if 
you've handled a camera, if you can 
draw, or if you’ve just got opinions to 
be aired—come on down and shoot 
the bull with us. We want you! 
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New Aid Program 


Confusing 


According to Financial Aid 


Officer, Dave Ramsay, the new 


applications forms and supple- 
mentary information put out by 
the Quebec Student Loans and 
Bursaries Service has been a 
source of confusion to many 
students applying for financial 
assistance this year. 

“What the government has 

done, in effect, is to change 
calculating norms in areas such 
as expenses and_ income,” 
Ramsay explained. “They have 
also increased the application 
form and supplementary docu- 
mentation requirements from 
two pages to six pages.” 
' The biggest problem seems 
to be that students attempt to 
read and understand the rules 
booklet which comes with the 
application form. They then 
become bogged down in figur- 
ing out which category they fall 
under and why. 


“Any student applying for a — 


provincial loan and/or bursary 
should read the explanatory 
notice, fill out the application 
form, and send it in as soon as 
possible,” Ramsay said. “Then 
he can go and wrestle with the 
rules booklet.” 

The new guidelines for fin- 
ancial assistance to Quebec 
students have been in the 
works for about 20 months 
now, and Ramsay believes the 
changes will be for the benefit 
of the majority of students. 

The stated objective of the 
new policy is “that any student 
who is able and willing to 
undertake or pursue college or 
university studies should be 
granted ffinancial aid as 
required.” 

In order to apply for financial 
assistance from the govern- 
ment, the student must comply 
with the folloWing conditions 
of eligibility: he or she must be 
a Canadian citizen or have held 
a landed immigrant certificate 
for more than one year, and 
must also be deemed a resident 
of Quebec. The applicant must 
have been accepted by an edu- 
cational establishment for each 
session, with the status of a 
regular student enrolled full- 
time for courses at the college 
or university level. 

In order to spread the load of 
educational costs in an equi- 
table manner and to grant 
financial assistance which cor- 
responds to the real needs of 
the student, the Loans and 
Bursaries Service uses a single 
‘method of calculation for the 
processing of all applications: 

First, allowable expenses are 
calculated for each student, 
based on those costs most 
usually observed in similar 
situations and outlined in the 
rules booklet. Next, a calcula- 
tion is made of the student’s 
financial resources. The new 
guideline demands that anyone 
seeking government aid should 
also be receiving contribution 
toward the cost of their stu- 
dies, either from their parents, 


their guardians, or their spou- 
ses, if the situation enables 
such contribution. This obliga- 
tion is mandatory, and no one 
may, on his own _ initiative, 
consider himself exempted 
from these conditions. 
“Should the above-mention- 
ed resources prove insufficient 
to meet the normal expenses 
incurred through the continua- 
tion of the student’s educa- 
tion,” the booklet goes on to 
say, “then and only then will 
the student become eligible for 
such financial assistance as 
may be judged necessary.” 
Under the budget for resident 


‘students (who make up the bulk 


of the Sir George population) 
the cost of housing is not in- 
cluded as a justifiable expense. 
The resident’s budget consists 
of an allowance for five meals 
per week ($1.60 per meal) un- 
less he lives close enough to 
school to eat home. Personal 
expenses will be permitted at 
the rate of $10 a week over a 
52-week period. Cost of trans- 
portation will be allowed at the 
rate of five return trips per week 
by public transportation. Al- 
lowance for tuition fees and 
books will be at the rate estab- 
lished by the university. - 

Ramsay explained that the 
average single student living at 
home will most likely receive 
slightly less aid than was given 
the same student last year. 

Allowable expenses for non- 
resident students will include 
the cost of lodging calculated 
according to current prices for 
such facilities, plus the cost of 
21 meals per week. 

For 1974-75, the non-resident 
student’s allowable living ex- 
penses will total $49 per week, 
with no transportation allow- 
ance. Non-resident students, 
Ramsay said, will probably 
receive increased aid in the 
majority of cases. 

Allowable expenses for mar- 
ried students will be at the 
same rate as the non-resident 
students, according to the new 
guidelines—that is, two times 
$49. For married students with 
children, the personal expense 
allowance has been increased 
from $300 to $500 per child. 
Child care allowance remains at 
actual cost to a maximum of 
$1000, unless there is more 
than one child, in which case 
the maximum increases to 
$1500. 

One of the most complex 
areas in the new plan involves 
student contribution. Scholar- 
ship allowance has been in- 
creased from $300 to $500. The 
summer work period of 18 
weeks (May 1—September 3) 
has been reduced by a three- 
week vacation period. 

“Student contribution is 
being based on a 36% hour 
work week,” Ramsay explain- 
ed, “and the salary is in accor- 
dance with the Quebec mini- 
mum wage law of $2:10 -per 
neue. ==> ‘4 o's 


Thus, the new contribution 
formula for students will result 
in a lump sum minimum con- 
tribution of $1149.75, regard- 
less of year of faculty. 

“In most cases, students: 
will get increased aid”, Ramsay 
said. Unfortunately, the areas 
in which students will suffer 
will be those where parents are 


on welfare or there is an 
exceptionally low income. 
What the changes in the 


system have accomplished is 
to help those children. of 
middle income families who 
have suffered in the past. Thus, 
students from families in the 
$7,000-$12,000 bracket will get 
more of a break.” 

Although Ramsay agrees 
thatthis type of discrepancy - 
the rich getting richer and the 
poor getting poorer - is 
somewhat unfair, he stressed 
that the government is trying to 
work within a global structure 


-which will best serve the needs 


of the majority of students. 

“| don’t think you~ can 
reasonably expect the gov- 
ernment to consider 80,000 
cases individually. It’s impos- 
sible. What must be empha- 
sized, though,” Ramsay con- 
tinued, “is that built into the 
whole system is every student’s 
right to appeal. Once the red 
tape is over, and if the student 
is being treated unfairly, it will 
come down to a one-to-one 
case, and | will fight on behalf 
of the student.” 


Films 


Organized by: 


Drama, Dance, Lectures, Discussion, 


ef, 
+ 
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loans 


burgaries 


Administrative rules and 

calculation criteria for student loans 
and bursaries plus standard situations 
School year 1974/75 


hs 


ak 


The new guidebook put out by the Quebec Loans and Bur- 
saries service is causing untold confusion among students 
who are applying for financial aid this year. 


Unfortunately, too many 
Students are attempting to 
assess their own cases, and 
this is causing real confusion. 
“No matter what the students 
think of the rules and the 
criteria brochure,” Ramsay 
concluded, “their request for 
financial aid will be based on 
the application form. So we 
suggest they fill out the form 
immediately, attach all the 


Conference On Minorities 


Wednesday August 28 
to Monday September 2 


Participation by Young Canadians, 
Europeans, and Americans 


The Hillel Foundation of Montreal 
Canadian Union of Jewish Students 
World Union of Jewish Students 


Sponsored by the Secretary of State — Citizenship Department 


neccesary documentation and 
send it down to us as soon as 
possible. Then they can read 


‘the booklet and argue policy.” 


The deadline for final: 
submission of applications is 
September 30. Students are 
advised to come to. the 
Financial Aid Office, Room 
H-405 as soon as they can and 
pick up the applications. 


Information: 
845-9171 

3460 Stanley 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Reefer Madness 
~ Revisited 


NEW YORK [CUP/CPS] A 
widely publicized research 
study which found that mari- 
juana causes damage to certain 
types of white blood cells has 
come under widespread attack 
from a number of scientists and 
organizations. 


The findings were reported 
by a team of researchers at 
Columbia University headed by 
Dr. Gabriel Nahas at a press 
conference early this year.’ At 
the conference, Nahas said his 
tests on blood drawn from 
heavy users indicated that 
marijuana caused certain white 
blood cells called “T Lympho- 
cytes” to be inhibited in 
division. Division of white 
blood cells is one of the ways 
the body fights disease. 


Nahas reported that since “T 
lymphocytes” may be instru- 
mental in fighting cancer-caus- 


ing viruses, marijuana may be a 


cause of cancer, as well as 
generally weakening the overall 
response of the body to 
disease. In the light of his 
discovery, Nahas called for a 
complete reevaluation of the 
National Commission on Mari- 
juana and Drug Abuse report, 
which in 1972 advocated decri- 
minalization of marijuana. 


The National Organization 
for the Reform of Marijuana 
Laws (NORML) was especially 
upset about the wide media 
coverage given to Nahas’ 
claims. NORML hastened to 
point out that Nahas has cam- 
paigned hard and_ illogically 
against marijuana for a long 
time prior to his study, and his 
credibility is therefore suspect. 


Last year, Nahas’ book, 
Marijuana, the Deceptive Weed 
(Raven Press, NY) was widely 
criticized as a purportedly sci- 
entific work with an open 
anti-marijuana bias. In that 
book Nahas called marijuana 
the “green menace” which was 
about to destroy the American 
way of life, and urged the 
“pleasure-oriented” society of 
the U.S. to “respond to this 
challenge” thrust on the West 
by the USSR and China. 


Nahas, who has testified 
before a number of state legis- 
latures against reducing crimi- 
nal penalties for marijuana, 
called his press conference 
before the study was  pub- 
lished, and therefore before the 
paper could be examined for 


discrepancies or errors” in 
research methods, NORML 
said. 


Since the publication of the 
study in Science magazine on 
Feb. 1, opposition has grown 
rapidly within the scientific and 
academic communities. Critics 
particularly find fault with the 
way the experiments were set 
up and the methods by which 
Nahas drew his conclusions. 


Nahas used volunteers who 
had been heavy marijuana 
users in the past, but who said 
they had not used any “other 
mind-altering drugs,” during 
the study period. However, 
Nahas said the subjects 


smoked cigarettes and drank 
alcohol, both of which contain 
drugs considered “mind-alter- 
ing.” 

The subjects had taken other 
drugs in the past such as caf- 
feine in tablet form, ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates, antihista- 
mines, acetylsalicylic acid (as- 
pirin), and unspecified pre- 
scription drugs. 


Nahas discounted any pos- 
sibility that these drugs could 
have caused the damage to 
white blood cells. He presented 
his findings and singled out 
marijuana from his subjects’ 
drug histories as the only cause 
of his results. 

Other researchers have poin- 
ted to the growing mass of sci- 
entific work done with mari- 
juana which contradicts Dr. 
Nahas’ findings. A study pub- 
lished in Nature (a British sci- 
entific journal) reported that 
large doses of THC, the active 
chemical in marijuana, in- 
creases the immune responses 
in mice. NORML points out 
that this article directly contra-: 
dicts Nahas’ findings. 

Dr. Ted Mikuriya of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley 
and author of Marijuana Medi- 
cal Papers, 1832-1972, summed 
up his findings in this way: “If 
marijuana really has anti-im- 
munologic effects on white 
blood cells, we’d see the 
results in hospital admissions. 
We don’t.” 

He also noted the “absence 
of medical reports describing 
excessive susceptibility to viral 
or bacterial infection by mari- 
juana users in the past by 134 
years of medical experience 
with the drug.” 

Columbia University, in 
whose name Nahas has an- 
nounced his findings, has 
backed away from endorsing 
the study. In a public letter, 
Columbia president William J. 
McGill said, “Dr. Nahas speaks 
for himself, not the University. 

. The University will not 
endorse or otherwise comment 
on Dr. Nahas’ findings.” 

Nearly all detractors agree 
that more study should be done 
on the effects of marijuana on 
white: blood cells before any 
judgement is made. As such, 
Nahas’ work is considered to 
simply indicate another possi- 
bility to be explored, rather 
than definitive medical proof of 
a marijuana-induced disorder. 

Nevertheless, the Nahas an- 
nouncement received wide co- 
verage through television, wire 
services and newpapers. They 
all reported his findings as 
though they were concrete 
proo; that marijuana has harm- 
ful physical effects. 
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Meanwhile, two further stu-: 
dies on the long-term effects of 
marijuana and hashish smo- 
king have determined that over 
a period of years, smoking pot 
has little or no ill effects. 


The marijuana study, pub- 
lished in October, 1973 in 
Medical Tribune, was conduc- 
ted by Dr. Vera Rubin of New 


York on heavy pot smokers in 
Jamaica during 1970 and 1971. 
Rubin concluded there are no ill 
effects—physically, mentally, 
or psychologically—from heavy 
pot smokers over a period of 
years. 

Rubin studied 30 non-smo- 
king Jamaicans and 30 others 
who had smoked the equivalent 
of 17 joints a day for an average 
of 17% years. A team of re- 
searchers who were not told 
which group was the control 
group gave all the subjects 
various mental, physical and 
psychological tests. 

They found that long term 
marijuana smoking does not: 
. Cause any changes in blood 
pressure or heart activity 

show any evidence of brain 
activity changes induced by pot 
smoking 

cause any significant per- 
sonality differences between 


China 
and 


by Mark HARRIS 


The two films most dissimi- 
lar in town are, paradoxically, 
the closest of celluloid kin. 


Roman Polanski’s Chinatown 
is a modern remake of an 
unwritten Chandler/Hammet 
novel which inspired an un- 
filmed Hawks/Houston film. 
Jack Nicholson plays J.J. 
Gittes, a private-eyed specialist 
in adultery. He’s an ex-cop 


gone commercial, richly redo- 


lent of Sam Spade, Phillip 
Marlowe and, of course, 
Humphry Bogart. He lives in 
Thirties’ Los Angeles where the 
surrounding countryside is 
blighted by drought and evil 
exists in opulent forms. One 
not-so-fine day he becomes 
involved in murder, arich man’s 
rip-off of water, and a seductive 
Lauren Bacall-type widow 
named Mrs. Moray’ (Faye 
Dunaway). Gittes, true to the 
mould, is at first reluctant to 
get involved in the whole shady 
business, but finally, forced to 
follow his own tough guy’s 
code, he plays his hand to the 
hilt and everyone gets hurt 
except the guilty. 


Richard Lester’s The Three 
Musketeers appears, at first 
glance, to be an entirely dif- 
ferent kettle of fish. A big bud- 
get, flashy sets, costumes and 
sword-play; flashy lines from 
the author of the Flashman 
series, and an all-star cast in 
which Raquel Welch plays at 
Constance; Michael York at 
d’Artagnan; Oliver Reed, Frank 
Finlay and Richard Chamber- 
lain at the Musketeers them- 
selves; Geraldine Chaplin as 
Anne of Austria, Christopher 
Lee as the evil Rocquefort, and 
Chariton Heston as a superbly 
made-up Cardinal Richilieu. 


‘implied 


smokers and non-smokers 
«produce any mental or 
physical changes that the re- 
searchers could detect 

The study was financed by 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH) with a $158,000 
grant. Their results were turned 
over to the Institute’ in 
February, 1972. 

The results of this study were 
not released until October, 
1973. The delay in release of 
the report raised speculations 
that the report had been sup- 
pressed. 

An NIMH_= spokesman _re- 
sponded saying, “That sugges- 
tion, if you’ll pardon the ex- 
pression is bullshit (BS).” 

He explained the reason for 
the delay was: “Because the 
press showed very little interest 
in it.” He did say, however, that 
if the report had concluded 
marijuana had harmful effects 


Own 


The entire film revolves around 
wit, pace, sarcastic nostalgia 
and Richard Lester’s 1960s 
razzle-dazzle zest. The film 
should really have been called: 
The Debunking and Character 
Assassination of Errol Flynn 
Under the Direction of Groucho 
Marx as Performed by the Three 
Stooges. It’s terrific. 

Heroes leap out of windows 
to do battle with villains only to 
land on a window washer’s 
platform going up. Musketeers 
make grandiloquent swings on 
ropes to unseat Cardinal’s 
guards, but succeed only in 
ending up in somebody else’s 
bedroom. Oliver Reed is mor- 
tally skewered through the 
throat only to appear in a later 
scene arm-a-sling and none the 
worse for wear. The sight gags, 
verbal puns and clever orches- 
trations are too numerous to go 
into, but they are all finely 
wrought. The Musketeers prac- 
tice their buffoon-heroics a- 
gainst a background of 17th 
century France wherein the 
contrast between the stag- 
gering wealth of the rich and 
the unspeakable squalor of the 
poor are always sharply out- 
lined. Lester’s point is well- 
made. We don’t believe in 
fairy-tale kingdoms anymore, 
and Errol Flynn can only be 
swallowed tongue-in-cheek. 

Polanski pulls a somewhat 
different stunt in Chinatown. In 
the Big Sleep Humphrey Bogart 
was often knocked across the 
noggin. In Chinatown Jack 
Nicholson gets his nostril slit 
by a drooling dwarf (Roman 
Polanski). Perversion (i.e. the 
relationship between 
Gutman and Joel Cairo in The 
Maltese Falcon] was hinted at 
in earlier films of this genre. In 
Chinatown it is_ explicitly 
spelled out, (this time it’s 
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then somebody high in the 
Nixon administration “would 
have announced the findings 
the next day.” 

The hashish study was per- 
formed in Greece by Dr. C. 
Stefanis of the Athens National 
Medical School. Stefanis se- 
lected 31 men who had smoked 
an average of eight grams of 
hashish daily over a period of 
19 years.” 

After subjecting the men to 
1Q, medical and EEG tests, 
Stefanis concluded there was 
very little evidence of medical 
changes in any of the 31 men. 
What little change there was, 
Stefanis speculated, may have 
been due to the fact that all the 
subjects were heavy alcohol 
drinkers and tobacco smokers. 

Stefanis also discovered the 
wives of the subjects said they 
liked their husbands better 
when they were stoned. 


usketeers 


incest). When people are shot 
they bleed, and in the end the 
bad guy emerges triumphant. 
Chinatown is a fine film, 
superbly cynical. It’s a tough 
guy film without the coating 
which at long-tragic-last we’re 
all too ready for. Why for? 
Because we’re believers. 

Similarly we appreciate The 
Three Musketeers because 
we’re non-believers. It’s good 
fantastic fun but the back- 
ground sets serve to remind us 
of the historical social reality. 

There’s been a _ lot. of 
nonsense written about the 
nostalgia craze recently. Sure 
people flocked to see Summer 
of ’°42, Love Story, Airport and 
other very uncontemporary 
film-tales. What’s more, they 
enjoyed them. But they did not 
believe them. 

American Graffitti is a case 
in point. “Where were you in 
62?” Not there, that’s for sure. 
And neither was anyone else. 
Not even if they lived in the 
jerkwater California town under 
investigation. The muscle- 
bound car ace knew in his 
heart-of-hearts that he wasn’t 
going anywhere. And it hurt. 
Toad was probably trounced 
every other day for falling into 
the adolescent “creep” cate- 
gory. And it hurt. The adoles- 
cent couple married too early 
knew something was lacking. 
And it still is. What people saw 
in American Graffitti was their 
own teenagery as it should 
have been, not as it was. This is 
the essence of nostalgia, and 
only the wholly gullible and 
desperately desperate are taken 
in even as the images flicker on 
the screen. 

The Three Musketeers and 
Chinatown are the most con- . 
temporary talkies in L.A., 
Montreal, San Fran or any other 
North American town. — 
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The Bad Guys On The Screen 


August 17 7:00 
LOVE ME OR | EAVE ME (1955) 
with J. Cagney, D. Day 

0 


August 9 7:00 
THE BLACK CAT (1934) 
with B. Lugosi and Boris Karloff 


:00 
EACH DAWN | DIE (1939) 


THE BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1935) with J, Cagney 


with B. Karloff 


August 18 7:00 
THE CONSPIRATORS (1944) 
with P. Henreld 


August 10 7:00 
THE DRUMS (1938) 
with R. Massey 9:00 
9:00 : 

THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES (1940) iM wooed SIERRA MADRE (1948) 
by J. May with George Sanders : 


August 21 


7:00 
August 11__7:00 METROPOLIS (1926) by F. Lang 


MANPOWER (1941) 
with E.G. Robinson, G. Raft and 


:00 
Marlene Dietrich THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI (1920) 


with W. Krauss 


ANGELS WITH DIRTY FACES (1938) 
with James Cagney, 

Humphrey Bogart August 22 7:00 
VARIETY )1925) 


with E. Jannings 
00 


9: 
THE FATAL PASSION OF DR. MABUSE (1922) 
with R. Klein-Rogge 


August 14 7:00 

FOOLISH WIVES (Folies des Femmes) 
(1922) by Eric Von Stroheim 

9:00 : 

CONFLICT (1945) 


August 23 7:00 
with Humphrey Bogart 


FAUST with E. Jannings 


9:00 
THE GAY DESPERADO (1936) 
with Leo Carlllo 


August 15 7:00 

A FOOL THERE WAS (1914) 

by P.E. Brown 

SVENGALI (1931) with J. Barrymore 
9:00 


August 24 7:00 

OUTLAWED (short) 

. RASPUTIN (1938) with Harry Baur 
SPARROWS (1926) with M. Pickford : 


9:00 
and Gustav von Seyffertitz NOSFERATU THE VAMPIRE (F.W. Murnau) 


THE SON OF THE SHEIK (1926) 
with R. Valentino 


August 16 7:00 
CASABLANCA (1942) 
with Humphrey Bogart, C. Rains 


August 25 7:00 
GREED (1924) by Eric Von Stroheim 
9:00 


:0 
MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY (1935) 
with C. Laughton and C. Gable 


9:00 
KEY LARGO (1948) 
with H. Bogart and E.G. Robinson 


Admission: $0.75 
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Why this is important to you! 


Medicare & Government Hospitalization Insurance 
DO NOT COVER | 


Prescription drugs 
Ambulance service 
Registered Nurse 
Semi-private or 
private hospital room 


e Dental expenses 

e Accidental death or 
dismemberment 

e X-Ray for diagnostic 


DAY STUDENTS of SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY may enroll in this 
SPECIAL HEALTH AND ACCIDENT PLAN which becomes effective September 
9th, 1974. 


Coverage applies on a 24 hour a day basis for all types of accident or illness and 


MARRIED STUDENTS can obtain protection for their DEPENDENTS at very low 
cost. 


A special optional coverage has been designed for out-OF-COUNTRY STU- 
DENTS since they are not eligible for coverage provided under the government 
hospital plan nor under the medicare programme. 


Take advantage of this special offer. Such comprehensive coverage is made 
available at very low cost because of your group purchasing power. Insurance 
becomes effective from the date applications and premiums are received by the 
Company. Pa 


Complete details about the plan are outlined in the brochure which is available 
at registration. For additional information phone: 


Student Insurance Division 


CNA ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


5 Place Ville Marie, Montreal 113 


866-3851 


ENROLL NOW 
FOR IMMEDIATE PROTECTION 


Programming 


Who knows what evil lurks in the Heart Of Man? Who knows indeed. However, to 
facilitiate fabulously frenetic flights of fearless fancy (not to mention awkward 
alliteration), THE PROGRAMMING COMMITTEE of the Day Students’ Association 
is planning all sorts of GOOD TIME PROGRAMS. 


Shows featuring talent, the calibre of Michel Pagliaro, Murray McLaughlin, The 
Ville Emard Blues Band, and Many More are all under consideration. Films like 
‘American Grafitti’, ‘Clockwork Orange’, and ‘Jesus Christ Superstar’ are also being 
sought after. All these activities will be offered at the lowest possible admission 
prices, IF NOT ‘GRATIS’. 


If you have any suggestions concerning musical acts, or films you'd like to see on 
campus, or if you would like to help out behind the scenes, come down to room 
H-333 anytime in August or throughout the school year. We can make it good with 
your help. 


The Chairman of the Bored Bops on. 
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Something ForE veryone 


Intramurals ‘Bigger And Better’ ThanEver 


Bob Philip sounds a bit like 
P.T. Barnum these days, telling 
everybody his intramural pro- 
gram will be “bigger and better 
than ever.” And for good 
reason. He knows at Sir George 
half his battle is selling the 
program to the students, and 
he’s convinced he has a super 
product. 

Philip’s “big top” this year 
includes usual staples like golf, 
fitness classes, floor hockey 
and badminton, but has been 
expanded to include such new 
activities as a broad martial arts 
program, figure skating, fen- 
cing, and bowling. 

To these new sports he has 
added extra sessions to some 
of the more popular mainstays 
of the previous years. For 
example, there are now four 
different fitness classes (three 
mixed and one for women only) 
being offered at different times 
and days. 

Yoga, in booming demand by 
the fitness-conscious, will have 
four sessions, including one 
especially for beginners and a 
second exclusively for those 
who consider themselves ad- 
vanced. Badminton will also be 
given four times a week with a 
morning, two afternoon and an 
evening session. 

“We’re trying to make as 
many activities as possible 
available to the majority of the 


Old 
Georgians 
Never Die... 


Championships aside, Sir 
George Hockey fans have 
plenty to be proud about. Next 
month, no fewer than six 
members of recent Georgian 
teams will be trying to 
Succeed in professional hock- 
ey. 

Rick Moore, Mark Shew- 
chuk and Dave Logan, who 
composed the most prolific 
line in Canadian college hoc- 
key during the 1972-73 sea- 
son, will be trying out with the 
WHA _ Minnesota — Fighting 
Saints, the NHL _ Buffalo 
Sabres and the WHA Chicago 
Cougars respectively. A team- 
mate of theirs, defenceman 
Francois Ouimet, will be try- 
ing to catch on with the NHL 
St. Louis Blues. 

Two members of last year’s 
national finalist, Bernie Wolfe 
the All-Canadian netminder 
and Maurice Desfosses, one 
of the team’s leading scorers 
will be out with the NHL Wa- 
shington Capitals and WHA 
Houston Aeros respectively. 
Wolfe signed a_ lucrative 
two-year pact to play for the 
Capitals, but Desfosses, only 
5’6” tall, will have an uphill 
battle and may have to settle 
for a place in their farm 
system. 


students,” commented Philip 
while scanning the schedule. 
“We’ve worked out an agree- 
ment with the YMCA to swap 
places in each other’s pro- 
grams. This way, if one of our 
students finds it more conven- 
ient to take, say aikado, during 
one of the times the ‘Y’ is 
offering it, he can join their 
program for free. 

“In the same way, if a Y 
member finds the time we give 
our fitness class in the evening 
suits his schedule, he can join 
our program. 

“This way we can offer our 
students a wider range of times 
to take instructional courses or 
participate in sports.” 


Kung Fu et al 


One of the major innovations 
of the intramural program is the 
martial arts lineup. Karate, one 
of the most popular activities 
last year will be back twice a 
week. Judo is also back with 
sessions for beginners and 
advanced as well as a general 
class twice a week. 

Kempo, one of the lesser 
known forms of oriental com- 
bat will be given in two dif- 
ferent sessions. Finally, the 
aikado buffs will have no fewer 
than seven classes to choose 
from. Some, however, will be 
restricted to beginners’ or 
advanced students. 

“It certainly is a response to 
a growing demand,” noted 
Philip. “Last year we had a 
heavy turnout for our martial 
arts program, and | expect it 
will continue to grow this 
year.” 

The major innovation among 
the team sports is not really a 
particular program but a new 
system of scoring to encourage 
inter-faculty and _ inter-depart- 
ment rivalries. The student as- 
sociations are being encour- 
aged to enter teams in such 
sports as touch football, floor 
hockey, basketball volleyball, 
etc. 

“We'd like to encourage the 
same solid rivalries you find in 
intramural programs of most 
other universities when people 
join specific teams which they. 
have a_ strong identification 
with. In past years, a player 
competed only for a team and 


himself. Now maybe we’ll be 


able to add some spice to 
things.” 
Silent Set 


Philip even has something 
for you people who don’t want 
to sweat in a gym or learn one 
of the finer arts of oriental 
self-defence. Table tennis buffs 
will have their own competitive 
league instituted on the sev- 
enth floor recreation lounge in 
the Hall Building. 

Philip would even like the 
please the chess fanatics in the 
university. 

“We’re hoping to get some 
rooms - set - aside - at - various 


Be 


| Karate enthusiasts limber up at Birk’s Hall 


Sports Shorts 


New Basketball Home 
Found At Show Mart 


is just five Metro stops from the 


times of the day so that chess 
players can sit down and con- 
centrate in a quiet atmosphere. 

“It’s part of our goal to make 
Our program valuable to as 
many of the students as 
possible.” 

Just how he intends to do 
this is contained in the litera- 
ture he is pushing at registra- 
tion. It has the times, places, 
Starting dates, and other per- 
tinent info about how to get 
involved. 

“PIL be happy if people read 
the material. Just by doing 
that, they’ll see how much we 
have to offer, free of charge, at 
convenient times. 

“I’m sure they’ll find it worth 
their while.” 


Sir George basketball and 
soccer fans are going to have to 
kick old habits this season. For 
one thing, they won’t get to see 
much of their favorite teams if 
they don’t get used to new 
home game venues. 

Basketball fans who have 
trekked to Loyola’s gym the 
past several years to watch the 
Georgians play “home games,” 
will have to familiarize them- 
selves with the route to the 
Show Mart, the Berri Street 
building which doubles as the 
home gym for the Dawson 
College Blues. 

The Show Mart, while lacking 
the excellent backboards and 
wood court of Loyola, should 
prove popular if only because it 


Guy _ station 
Building. 

Another advantage of the 
Show Mart is the fact that the 
cagers will practice as well as 
play there. The past several 
seasons, the Georgians have 
been forced to practice at 
Westmount High as they were 
permitted access to Loyola 
only for games. 

It goes without saying that 
the team will also enjoy another 
advantage from the switch. In 
the past, any time they 
“hosted” their arch-rivals, Loy- 
ola always seemed to be more 
“at home,” and no wonder! 


SPORTS SHORTS 
continued on page 15 
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Sports Shorts 


Similarly, the soccer team 


will have a new home—al- 
though nobody is sure just 
where that will be. The 


Georgians have been forced out 
of Kent Park because of con- 
struction to convert that site 
into an Olympic training facili- 
ty. Several other locations are 
being considered with a selec- 
tion due later in the month. 
Trenholme Park is the best bet. 


6 9 6 

The basketball team will have 
a new look this season. Several 
players from last year’s cham- 
pionship team have left, inclu- 
ding Tom Brethel, a star guard 
for three seasons and a 
second-team All-Canadian two 
of his three years. Also gone is 


Charlie Chambers, the star of 
last year’s playoffs, who has 
transferred to Waterloo, his 
third school in three seasons. 
Eddie Fields, last years se- 
cond-leading scorer, is the 
third major loss to the team. 
Back, however, is Randy 
Phillips, the centre last year 
and the team’s top Canadian. 


eo e e 
The basketball team as a 
whole will reap the benefits of 
last year’s triumphs, playing 
one of the best schedules in the 
country. In addition to a Mari- 
time trip to face St. Mary’s, 
they have accepted invitations 
to compete in the prestigious 
Naismith Classic, the equally 
glamorous Golden Boy Tour- 
nament in Winnipeg and two 
other tournaments. 
@ ® e 


Travelling 
Discotheque 


Frat parties, etc. 
Best sound in town! 
Ted Blackman 
622-5299 or 861-5052 


Need a Job? 


See page 2 
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Fine Canadian Leathers 
The soft skins are naturally 
finished; so in Roots you'll. 


because Roots are designed 
and made right here in 
Canada; you needn't pay 


Rocker Sole 

In a natural stride, weight 
moves from the heel, along 
the outer side of the foot 
then diagonally across to the 
big toe, which springs you off 
on your next step. Roots 
rocker sole helps this shift in 
weight, making every foot- 
step just a little less tiring. 


look as good as you feel. And 


through the nose for your feet. 


Although it may be too early 
to tell, the leading hockey 
recruit could be Stu Davidson, 
a star two seasons ago with the 
Cornwall Royals. Davidson 
played senior hockey in Ontario 
last year after being turned 
down by both professional 
leagues. Considered too small 
for the pros, Davidson should 
feel right at home with the 
Georgians. Other “small” men 


like Rick Moore and Maurice 
Desfosses have excelled in 
garnet and gold. Davidson, 
scored 30 goals, 60 assists in 
his final junior year. Not one to 
back down when the going got 
rough, he also accumulated 85 
minutes in penalties. 


The hockey Georgians, like 
their basketball counterparts, 
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will benefit from their success- 
ful year last year with an excel- 
lent schedule. They’ll take part 
in two tournaments, their own 
and RPI’s. They have two treks 
to the Maritimes on tap, as well 
as trips to Toronto, Vermont. 
Among the teams visiting the 
Verdun Auditorium this season 
will be Toronto, St. Mary’s, 
Waterloo, York, Guelph, and of 
course, Loyola. 


to study for 


“| just don’t read fast enough to do the reading research.” 


“’m simply too inundated with daytime reading to take on even more at night...” 


“Time is my problem...no time for homework...no time for reading...no time for 


libraries.” 


“My memory is poor...my study habits dreadful...my concentration is limited...My 
comprehension terrible.” 


* INTERNATIONAL READING INSTITUTE 
HAS THE SOLUTION... READING DYNAMICS 


At the same time you sign up for credit courses take the ONE course that is the 
prerequisite for all others...READING DYNAMICS. 
In eight short weeks (66 hours) you can learn “How.to Learn”...‘“‘How to Read 4.7* 
times faster (with comprehension)”... “How to take better notes”..“‘How to improve 
memory”...“How to concentrate while reading”. 
*The average for almost a million Evelyn Wood graduates since 1959. 

For information on Fall Courses, In-House groups for corporations, a free prospec- 
tus or preview lesson, Call The Registrar now: 
844-1941 Mon. to Sat. 9:30 am to 9:30 pm 


INTERNATIONAL READING INSTITUTE 


Teaching The Dynamics of Readina in 11 countries 
A PRIVATE SCHOOL ACCREDITED BY THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


Permit #749833 


2065 Bishop Street 
(opposite from $.G.W.U.) 


(514) 844-1941 


Supported Arch 

The city sidewalk can be a 
real arch-enemy. And fallen 
archesehurt. Roots are con- 
toured to support the arch 
andthe small recess between 
the balls of your feet. 


Also Taught in French 


Recessed Heel 

Walk on sand and your heel 
will leave the deepest part of 
your footprint. In natural - 
walking, most of your weight 
lands on your heel. Conven- 
tional shoes—even low- 
heeled shoes-tilt you forward 
and change your basic pos- 
ture. In Roots, your heel sinks 
into a comfortable recess. 
giving you a natural walk on 
any kind of surface. 
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STUDENT COPY CENTRES 


HALL BUILDING NORRIS BUILDING 
H-1080-4 N-040 


879-4278 


‘A COMPLETE COPYING 
AND PRINTING SERVICE’ 


OPERATED BY 


PRINTING SERVICES 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


Youll tind & lot of Ditferenc 
Come see them for yourself / 
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